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cases, by the nations in which the estabiishments to 
be imitated, are previously intfoduced. It is well 
known (and particular examples in the course of the 
report will be cited) that certain nations grant 
bounties on the exportation of particular commodi- 
ties, to enable their own workmen to undersel! and 
supplant all competitors, in the countries to which 
those commodities are sent. Hence the undertakers 
of anew manufacture have to contend not only with 
the natural disadvantages of a new undertaking, but 
with the gratuities and remunerations which other 
governments bestow. To be enabled to contend with 
success, it is evident, that the interference and aid 
of their own government are indispensable. 

Combinations by those engaged in a particular 
branch of business, in one country, to frustrate the 
first efforts to introduce it into another, by tempo- 
rary sacrifices, recompensed perhaps by extraordi- 
nary indemnifications of the government of such 
country, are believed to have existed, and are not 
to be regarded as destitute of probability. The 
existence or assurance of aid from the government 
of the country, in which the business is to be in- 
troduced, may be essential to fortify adventurers 
against the dread of such combinations—to defeat 
their effects, if formed, and to prevent their being | 
formed, by demonstrating that they must in the 
end prove fruitless. 

Whatever room there may be for an expectation 
that the industry of a people, under the direction of 
private interest, will, upon equal terms, find out the 
most beneficial employment for itself, there is nene 
fora reliance, that it will struggle against the force 
of unequal terms, or will, of itself, surmount ail the) 
adventitious barriers to a successful competition, | 
which may have been erected either by the advan-;| 
tages naturally acquired from practice and previous! 
possession of the ground, or by those which may 
have sprung from positive regulations and an arti- 
ficial policy. This general reflection might alone 
suffice as an answer to the objection under exami-| 
nation; exclusively of the weighty considerations) 
which have been particularly urged. 

The objections to the pursuit of manufactures in 
the United States, which next present themselves | 
to discussion, represent an impracticability of suc- 
cess, arising from three causes—scarcity of hands, 
dearness of labor, want of capital. 

The two first circumstances are, to a certain ex- 
tent, real, and, within due limits, ought to be ad- 
mitted as obstacles to the success of manufacturing 
enterprise in the United States. But there are va- 
rious considerations, which lessen their force, and 
tend to afford an assurance, that they are not suffi- 
cient to prevent the advantageous prosecution of 
Many very useful and extensive manufactories. 

_ With regard to the scarcity of hands, the fact 
itself must be applied, with no small qualification, 
\o certain parts of the United States. There are 
large districts, which may be considered as pretty 
fully peopled ; and which, notwithstanding a con. 
Unual drain for distant settlement, are thickly in. 
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these districts have not already reached the point, 


terspersed with flourishing and increasing bey 


they are not remote from it, and are approaching 
fast towards it; and having perhaps fewer attrac- 
tions to agriculture, than some other parts of the 
union, they exhibit a proportionably stronger ten- 
dency towards other kinds of industry. In these 
districts, may be discerned, no inconsiderable ma- 
turity for manufacturing establishments. 

But there are circumstances, which have been al- 
ready noticed with another view, that materially 
diminish every where the effect of a scarcity of 
hands. These circumstances are—the great use 
which can be made of women and children; on 
which point a very pregnant and instructive fact 
has been mentioned ; the vast extension given by 
late improvements to the employment of machines, 
which substituting the agency of fire and water, has 
prodigiously lessened the necessity for manual la- 
bor—the employinent of persons ordinarily engaged 
in other occupations, during the seasons, or hours of 
leisure~ which, besides giving occasion to the exer- 
tion of a greater quantity of labor by the same num- 
ber of persons, and thereby increasing the general 
stock of labor, as has been elsewhere remarked, may 
ulso be taken into the calculation, as a resource for 
obviating the scarcity of hands—lastly, the attrac- 
tion of foreign emigrants. Whoever inspects with 
a careful eye, the composition of our towns, will be 
made sensible to what an extent this resource may 
be relied upon. . This exhibits a large proportion of 
ingenious and valuable workmen, in different arts 
and trades, who, by expatriating from Europe, have 
improved their own condition, and added to the in- 
dustry and wealth of the United States. It is a na- 
tural inference from the experience, we have already 
had,that as scon as the United States shall present the 
countenance ofa serious prosecution of manufactures, 
as svon as foreign artists shall be made sensible that 
the state of things here affords a moral certainty of 
employmentand encouragement, competent numbers 
of European workmen will transplant themselves, 
effectually to insure the success of the design. How 
indeed can it otherwise happen, considering the va- 
rious and powerful inducements, which the situation 


lof this country offers, addressing themselves to so 


many strong passions and feelings, to so many gene< 
ral and particular interests ? 

It may be affirmed, therefore, in respect to hands 
for carrying on manufactures, that we shall in a great 
measure trade upon a foreign stock; reserving our 
own for the cultivation of our lands, and the manning 
of our ships, as far as character and circumstances 
shall incline.* It is not unworthy of remark, that the 
objection to the-success of manufactures, deduced 
from the scarcity of hands, is alike applicable to 
trade and navigation; and yet these are perceived 
to flourish, without any sensible impediment from 
that cause. 

As to the desrness of labor, (another of the ob- 
stacles alleged) this has relation principally to twe 
circumstances ; one, that which has been just discus, 
sed, or the scarcity of hands; the other, the great 
ness of profits. " 

As far as it is a consequence of the scarcity of 
hands, it is mitigated by all the considerations 
which have been adduced as lessening that deficien- 


* which the complaint of scarcity of hands ceases, cy. It is certaim, too, that the disparity m this reg 
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spect, between some of the most manufacturing 
parts of Europe and a large proportion of the United | 
States, is not nearly so great as is commonly ima- 
gined. [tis also much less m regard to country la- 
borers ; and while a careful comparison shows, that 
there is, in this particular, much exaggeration ; it 
is also evident, that the effect of the degree of dis- 
parity which does truly exist, is diminished in pro- 
portion to the use which can be made of machinery. 

To illustrate this last idea—let it be supposed, that 
the difference of price, in two countries, of a given 
quantity of manual labor, requisite to the fabrica- 
tion of a given article, is as ten ; and that some me- 
chanic power is iniroduced into both countries, 
Which, performing half the necessary labor, leaves 
only half to be done by hand, it is evident, that the 
difference in the cost of the fibrication of the arti- 
cle in question, in the two countries, as far as it is 
connected with the price of labor, will be reduced 
from ten to five, in consequence of the introduction 
of that power. 

This circumstance is worthy of the most particular 
attention. It diminishes immensely one of the 
OLjections, most strenuously urged, against the 
success of manufactures in the United States. 

To procure all such machines as are known in 
any part of Europe, can only require a proper pro- 
Vision and due pains. ‘The knowledge of several of 
the most important of them is already possessed. 
Tie preparation of them here, is, in most cases, 
practicable on nearly equal terms. As far as they 
depend on water, some superiority of advantages 


buildings, machinery nd tools, an equality at leay?. 
may be assumed; since advantages in some partie 
culars will counterbalance temporary disadvantages. 
in others. 

As to the third item, or the article of wages, the 
compurison certainly turns against the Unitea Sistes; 
tough, as before observed, not in so great a degree 
as is commonly supposed. * 

The fourth item is «like:applicable to the foreign: 
and to the domestic man: faciure. 1 is indeed more 
properly a result than a particular, to be compared, 

But with respect to all the remaining items, they 
are alone applicable to the foreign manufacture, 
and in the strictest sense extraordinaries; consti- 
tuting a sum ef extra charge on the foreign fabric, 
which cannot be estimated at less than from fif- 
teen to thirty per cent. on the cost of it at the ma- 
nufactory. 

This sum of extra charge may be confidently 
regarded as more than a counterpoise for the real 
difference in the price of labor; and it is a satisfac- 
tory proof that manufactures may prosper in defiance 
of it in the United States, 

To the general allegation, connected with the cir. 
cumstances of scarcity of bends and dearness of la-- 
bor that extensive manufactures can only grow out of 
a redundant or full population, it will be sufficient, to 
answer generally, that the fact has been otherwise. 
That the situation, alleged to be an essential condi- 
tion of sucsess, has not been that of several nations, 
at periods when they had «lready attained to maturi- 
ty in a variety of manufactures. 





may be claimed, from the uncommon variety and} The supposed want of capital for the prosecutior 
greater cheapness of the situations adapted to ey pa manufactures in the United States, is the most 
seats, with which different parts of the United | indefinite of the objections whichare usually oppesed 
States abound. to it. 

So far as the dearness of the labor may be a con-| It is very difficult to pronounce any thing precise 
gequence of the greatness of profits in any branch |coneerning the real extent of the monied capital of 
ef business, it is no obstacle to its success. Theja country, and still more concerning the proportion 
andertaker can afford to pay the price. which it bears to the objects that invite the employ- 

There are grounds to conclude that undertakers|ment of capital. Ft is not less difficult to pronounce 
of manufactures in this country can, at this time,| how far the effect of any given quantity of money, as 
afford to pay higher wages to the workmen they may |cupital, or, in other words, as a medium for cireu- 
employ, than are paid to similar workmen in Europe. |lating the industry and property of a nation, may be 
‘The prices of foreign fabrics, in the markets of the|increased by the very circumstance of the addition, 
United States, which will for a long time regulate| which is given to it by new objects of employment. 
the prices of the domestic ones, may be considered} That effect, like the momentum of descending bo- 
as compounded of ‘he following ingredients.The first| dies, may not improperly be represented, as in 
cost of materials, including the taxes, if any, which|compound ratio to mass and velocity. It seems pretty 
are paid upon them where they are made—the ex- ‘certain, that a given sum of money, in a situation, in 
pense of ground, buildings, machinery and tools—j|which the quick impulses of commercial xsetivity 
the wages of the persons employed in the manutac-|were little felt, would appear inadequate to the cir 
tory—the profits on the capital or stock employed—!culatien of as great a quantity of industry and pro- 
the commissions of ayents to purchase them where|perty,. as in one, in which their full influence wes 
they are made—the expense of transportation to the| experienced. 

United States, including insurance and other inciden-| It is not obvious, why the same objections might 
tal charges—the taxes or duties, if any, and fees of;not as well be made to external commerce as 
office which are paid on their exportatiun—the taxes| manufactures ; since it is manifest that our immense 
or duties, and fees of office which are paid on their|tracts of land, occupied, and unoccupied, are capable 
gnportation. of giving employment to more capital. than is ac- 
As to the first of these items, the cost of materials, |tually bestowed upon them. It is certain, that the 
the advantage, upon the whole, is at present on the! United States offer a vast field for the advantageous 
side of the United States, and the difference in their |employment of capital, but it does not follow, that 
fayor, must increase, in proportion as a certain and}jthere will not be found, in one way or another, 2 
extensive domestic demand shall induce the proprie- |sufficient fund, for the successful prosecution ot any 
tors of land to devote more of their attention to the |species of industry which is likely to prove truly 
production of those materials. It ought not to escap: | beneficial. 
observation, in a comparison on this point, thatsome!| The following considerations are of a nature to 
of the principal manufacturing countries of Europe jremove all inquietude on the score of want of capit®* 
are much more dependent on foreign supply for the; The introduction of banks, as has been shown on 
materials of their manufactures, than would be the|another occasion, has a powerful tendency to exte 
United States, who are capable of supplying them. |the active capital of a couniry. Experience of the 
selves with a greater abundance, as well as a greater| utility of these institutions is multiplying them 1 
‘yariety of the requisite materials. | the United States. It is probable that they ill he 
As to the second item, the expense of grounds, established wherever they can exist with advantage + 
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J and wherever they can be supported, if administered shall advert to the many important advantages 
4 with prudence, they will add new energies to alljwhich have been intimated, in the course of this re 
pecuniary operations. port, he cannot but perceive very powerful induce- 
The aid of foreign capital may safely, and withiments toa transfer of himself and his capital to the 
: considerable latitude, be taken into calculation, Its| United States. Among the reflections, which a 
: instrumentality has been long experienced in our| most interesting peculiarity of situation is’ cal- 
external commerce ; and it has begun'to be felt in}culated to suggest, it cannot escape his observa- 
r various other modes. Not only our funds but our| tion, as a circumstance of moment in the calculation, 
= agriculture and other internal improvements have} that the progressive population and improvement of 
: been animated by it. It has already, in a few in-|the United States, ensure a continually increasing 
y stances, extended even to our manufactures. domestic demand for the fabrics which he shall pro- 
"9 It is a well known fact, that there are parts of|duee, not to be affected by any external casualties or 
L- Turrope, which have more capital, than profitable | vicissitudes. 
oy domestic objects of employment. Hence, among| But while there are circumstances: sufficiently 
f- other proofs, the large loans continually furnished | strong to authorise a considerable degree of reliance 
A~ to foreign states. And it is equally certain, that the|on the aid of foreign capital, towards the attainnient 
capital of other parts may find more profitable em-]|of the object in view, it is satisfactory to have good 
lv ployment in the United States, than at home. And/ground of assurance, that there are domestic re- 
al notwithstanding there are weighty inducements to|sources of themselves adequate to it. It happeits, 
C- prefer the employment of capital at home, even at|that there is a species of capital, actually existing 
ce less profit, to an investment of it abroad, though| within the United States, which relieves from all in- 
. with greater gain, yet these inducements are over-|quietude, on the score of want of capital. This is the 
us ruled, either by a deficiency of employment, or by a| funded debt. 
la- very material difference in profit. Both these causes} The effect of a funded debt, as a species of capital, 
of operate to produee a transfer of foreign capital to|has been noticed upon a former occasion ; but a more 
to the United States. ’Tis certain, that various objects! particular elucidation of the point seems to be re- 
se. in this country hold out advantages, which are with | quired by the stress which is here laid upon it: this 
di- difficulty to be equalled elsewhere ; and under the|shall accordingly be attempted. 
ns, increasingly favorable impressions, which are en-| Public funds answer the purpose of capital, from 
We tertained of our government, the attractions will|the estimation in which they are usually held by 
| become more and more strong. ‘These impressions|monied men; and consequently from the ‘ease and 
ort will prove a rich mine of prosperity to the country, }dispatch with which they can be turned into money. 
ost if they ave confirmed and strengthened by the pro-|This capacity of prompt convertibility into money 
sec gress of our affairs. And to secure this advantage, | Causes « transfer of stock to be in a great number of 
little more is necessary, than to foster industry, and |cases equivalent to a payment in coin—and where it 
rise to cultivate order and tranquility, at home and |does not happen to suit the party who is to receive, 
| of abroad. 1o accept a transfer of stock, the party who is to pay, 
Hon tis not impossible, that there may be persons |is never at a'loss to find elsewhere a purchaser of his 
loy- B disposed to look with a jealous eye on the introduc-jstock, who will furnish him in leu of it, with the 
nce tion of foreign capital, as if it were an instrument|coin of which he stands in need. 
9 as to deprive our own citizens of the profits of ourown| Hence, in a sound and settled state of the public 
Vcul- industry ; but perhaps there never could be a more |funds, a man possessed ofa sum in them can embrace 
y be unreasonable jealousy. Instead of being viewed as | any scheme of business, which offers, with as much 
ion, arival, it ought to be considered as a most valuable |confidence as if he were possessed of an equal sum 
ent By auxiliary; conducing to put in motion a greater)in coin. 
; bo- quantity of productive labor, and a greater portion| This operation of public funds, as capital, is too 
in 9 of useful enterprize than could exist without it. It]obvious to be denied: but it is objected to the idea 
retly is at least evident, that ina country situated like the |of their operating as an augmentation of the capital 
n, in United States, with an infinite fund of resources, yet|of the community, that they serve to occasion thé 
ivity to be unfolded, every farthing of foreign cupital, destruction of some other capital to an equal amount, 
» Cire Which is laid out in internal ameliorations, and in} The capital which alone they can be supposed te 
pro- industrious establishments of a permanent nature, is|destroy, must consist of—the annual revenue, which 
was a precious acquisition. is applied to the payment of interest on the debt, 
And whatever be the objects which originally at | and to the gradual redemption of the principal—the 
ight tract foreign capital, when once introduced, it may}amount of the coin, which is employed in circulating 
s to be directed towards any purpose of beneficial exer-|the funds, or, in other words, in effecting the differ- 
ense tion, which is desired. And to detain it among us,|ent alienations which they undergo. 
bable there can be no expedient so effectual as to enlarge} But the following appears to be the true and accu-’ 
5 ace the sphere, within which it may be usefully employ-|rate view of this matter— 
the ed: though introduced merely with views to specu-| Ist. As to the point of the annual revenue requi- 
eous ations in the funds, it may afterwards be rendered |site for the payment of interest and the redemption 
that subservient to the interests of agriculture, commerce |of principal. ‘< 
ir, @ and manufactures. As a determinate proportion will tend to perspi- 
any But the attraction of foreign capital for the direct}|cuity in the reasoning, let it be supposed that the 
puly purpose of manutactures ought not to be deemed aljannual revenue, to be applied, corresponding with 
chimerical expectation. There are already examples|the modification of the six per cent. stock. of the 
e to ot it, as remarked in another place. And the exam-| United States, is in the ratio of eight upon the hun. 
pitals Pies, if the disposition be cultivated, can hardly fail/dred ; that is, in the first instance, six on account of 
non ‘o multiply. There are also instances of another}interest, and two on account of principal. 
end ind, which serve to strengthen the expectation ;| Thus far it is evident, that the capital destroved, 
the *iterprizes for improving the public communica-}to the capital created, would bear no greater propor. 
RB 04s, by cutting canals, opening the obstructions in|tion than eight to one hundred. There would be 
Ii be "ers, and erecting bridges, have received very ma- withdrawn from the total mass of other capitals a 
ger rerial aid from the same source. sum of eight dollars to be paid to the public creditor; 
When the manufacturing capitalist of Europe| while he would be possessed of a sum ef one hui. 
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red dollars, ready to be applied to any purpose, to sion of capital may. almost be denominated momet. 
ve embarked in any enterprize, which might appear} tary. Hence the deduction on this account is fy 


to him eligible—here then the augmentation of capi-| less, ‘than it at first sight appears to be. 
_ tal, or the excess of that which is produced, beyond ( V0-be. continued. ) 





thut which is destroyed, is equal to ninety-two dol- cdininiiaaniiaatiiekaiais 
S. ° 
“ this conclusion it may be objected, that the Boston Memorial. 
sum of eight dollars is to be withdrawn annually,/We have been requested to register the following 
until the whole hundred is extinguished, and it may; memorial; and, as it falls immediately into the 
be inferved, that in process of time a cnpital will be} plan of the work, we are happy to oblige. The 
destroyed, equal to that which is at first created. object is to shew the ground the merchants took, 

But it is nevertheless true, that during the whole} when England, by an order in council, had merely 
af the interval, between the creation of the capital; touched the carrying-trade ; i. e. a dealing in th 
of one hundred dollars, and its reductionto a sum} commiodities of ether nations. It will be recollec:ed 
not greater than that of the annual revenue appro-| that the afier-orders prohibited, in a much wor 
priated to its redemption—there will be a greater} extensive manner, the transportation of our om 
active capital in existence, than if no debt had beea| productions, except on paying a duty or tribute on 
contracted. The sum drawn from other capitals, in} them, at a British port, and the lke on the retux 
any one year, will not exceed eight dollars: but cargoes. 
there will be, at:every instant of time during the! 7’ the president of the United Stutes, and the senat 
whole period in question, a sum corresponding with! and house of representatives of the United Staies 
so much of the principal, as remains unredeemed, in| America, in congress assembled 
the hands of some person or other, employed, or rea-|_ The subscribers, a committee of the merchants¢ 
dy to be employed, in some profitable undertaking.'the town of Boston, duly empowered for the pu. 
There will, therefore, constantly .be more capital, in|pose, respectfully ask leave to address the goven, 
capacity to be employed, than capital taken from |ment on a subject highly interesting to the comment 
employment. The excess, for the first year, has beenjand prosperity of the United States, and involving 
stated to be ninety-two dollass; it will diminish year- | jn its results a great pecuniary property, acquiredy 
ly: but there always will be an excess, until the |they belive by honest exertions in the prosecutiot 
principal of the debt is brought to a level with the|of an open, fair, and auiborised trade. 
redeeming annuity; that ts, in the case which has| While your memorialists have witnessed wit 
been assumed by* way of example, to eight dollars.!mingled feelings of indignation towards the per 
The reality of this success becomes palpable, if it|trators, and of commisseration for their unfortunst 
be supposed, as often happens, that the citizens of a|countrymen, the insults and barbarities which tk 
foreign country import into the United States one|!commerce of these states has sustained from tk 
hundred dollars for the purchase ofan equal sum of|cruizers of France and Spain, it is their object it 
public debt: here is an absolute augmentation of|the present memorial, to confine their animadve 
the mass of circulating coin to the extent of one/sions to the more alarming, because more numerois 
hundred dollars. At the end ofa year, the foreigner! and extensive detentions and condemnations of Ane. 
is presumed to draw back eight dollars, on account|rican vessels by Great Britain; and to advert tothe 
of his principal and interest; but he still leaves|principles recently avowed, and adopted by her 
ninety-two of his original deposit in circulation, as}courts, relative to neutral trade in articles of colonit 
he in like manner leaves eighty-four, at the end of produce.’ Principles which, if admitted, or pract: 
the second year, drawing back then also the annuity|sed upon in all the latitude which may fairly be 
of exght doliars: and thus the matter proceeds ; the|ferred to be intended, would be destructive of tlt 
capital lefi m circulation dimimishing each year, and|navigation, and radically impair the most lucratit 
coming nearer to the level of the annuity drawn}commerce of our country. 
bick. There are, however, some differences in the} The law of nations, like all other laws not-forme 
ultimate operation of the part of the debt, which isjby express compact, must, to give it an obligato 
purchised by foreigners and that which remains in| force, he founded on the rule of right, and be co 
the hands of citizens. But the general effect, in|strued to exist only from open declaration, or fra 
eueh case, though in different degrees, is to add to}a tacit acquiescence under its operation by the p# 
the active capital of the country. ties interested in it. 

Hitherto the reasoning has proceeded ona con-} It isa law which can never be considered as bs 
cession of the position, that there is a destruction|lutely permanent, for being established by comm 
of some other capital, to the extent of the annuity }consent for the general good, it can only be suppot™ 
appropriated to the payment of the interest and the|ed so long as it produces the effect intended, ands 
redemption of the principal of the debt: but in this,|various are the changes in the political wor 
too much has been conceded. There is, at most, ajfrom the relative situation of states at. differ 
temporary transfer of some other capital, to the|epochs, and from the growth of new empires, ‘i 
amount of the annuity, from those who pay, to thejit may very possibly happen, that what promo 
crediter who receives; which he again restores to|the public happiness at one time, and thee 

-_the circulation, to resume the offices of a capital. ; {rom became part of the law of nations, might # 
This he does either inmediately, by employing the|another period tend only to the aggrandizemet" ' 
Money in some branch of industry, or mediately by | an individual nation, at the expense, and to the 
lending it to some other person, who does so employ |pression and injury of many other nations.—!» suc 
it, or by spending it on his own maintenance. Injcase, it is but reasonable to expect, that old pri 
either supposition, there is no destruction of capital : ) ples, even if they had been once expressly admitte 
there is nothing more than a suspension of its mo-| would become obsolete, or be newly mo oe 
tion for a time; that is, while it is passing from|and made to conform to a state of nations Wi 
the hands of those who pay into the public coffers, | different from that in which they originatee 
and thence through the public creditor, into somejat any rate, your memorialists presume it ¢ 



































other channel of circulation. When the payments of never be justly contended, that principles he 
ur 


jnterest are periodical and quick, and made by nce "itime law have heen admitted by a nation, : 
instramentahty of banks, the diversign op sugpen-!« beso existence thay had never been avowed no 
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edupon, merely because such nation did not antici-;not being able satisfactorily to dispose at the isle of. 
ate and. combat pretensions which it never imma-| France of that part of the cargo which remained af: ” 
ined would be seriously advocated. Principles that |ter defraying the expenses, purchased another ves- 
Fad been virtually abandoned subsequently to their|sel, gave her the same name, puton board the resi- 
first avowal, even during an intermediate and inve-|due of her original camse, and completed his load- 
tcrate war, and during the prosecution of a trade | ing with freight belonging to citizens of this town j= 
which is now interdicted and alleged to be illegal,|with this remnant: saved from his misfortunes, he 
but which trade was at that time sanctioned by the|proceeded on the voyage, and had nearly reached 
promulgated decisions of her courts, and by an offi-|the mouth of our harbor, when his vessel was cap- 
cial communication from one of the highest organs of| tired by a British cruizer, carried into Halifax, and 
the very government which is now attempting to des-|there by the vice-admiralty court condemned, be- 
troy it, and with its suppression to annihilate, or|cause among the papers were found, a memorandum 
eatly diminish the commerce of neutral nations. {reminding the captain after his arrival within the 
From he decree of the lords of appeal in the case| harbor of Boston, to insert in the manifest to be de- 
of the Essex, Orne... from the jr:dgment of sir Wim. |livered at the custom house, that the ship was bound 
Scott, in several other cases since that decree, .n di-|“for Bosten and Embden,”—a provision merely in- 
rect contravention of h:s former decisions—from the} tended to operate in case of the restoration of peace 
multiplied arrestations and detentions of American| before the return of the vessel, and which, as the 
vessels, of which every arrival furnishes a more ex-|liws of the United States were, when she departed 
tended list—there is great cause to apprehend, that|f:om Boston, was needful to enable her to proceed 
the British government mean to set up asa principle, |to Europe without unloading the cargo, ov the pay- 
—I'hat she has a vight to interdict all commerce by\ment of duties ; and which provision, the captain 
neutrals to the ports of her enemies, which ports had\must have been well convinced, was rendered whigl- 
not been open previously ta the commencement of hosti-|ly nugatory with the second ship, because when he 
lities—that if she permits a trade with them in any de-|left the United States he knew, that if any part of 
gree, she has a right to prescribe the limits of it—to|a cargo was entered the whole must be landed ; and 
investigate the intention of the parties prosecuting it,| having taken freight which he was obliged to deliver 
and if such intention be nat the actual disposition of here, there no longer remained an election respect- 
the property in the neutral country, to consider the mer-| ing the termination of the voyage, and that it must 
chundize, even uficr the importation into such country,|of necessity be concluded at Boston. 
af er having been landed therein, warehoused and the| The precautionary memorandum to insert’ in: the 
duties paid on it, as only in the stage of a continued| manifest after the arrival of the vessel in the harbor, 
and direct voyuge from the colony to the mother coun-\the words “Boston and Embden,” was practised at 
iry, or vice versa, and therefore illegal, and liable to'the time for the same purpose by many of our must 
condemnation. jcorvect and intelligent merchants and is no eviclence 
Speculating upon the apparent avowal of these jof an intention to avail of the permission which it 
principles, the vice-admiralty judges of Great Bri-| gave to proceed to Kurope. In the case of the Indus, the 
tain, the officers of her slips of war and cruizers,|owners have disavowed most formaily, under the ex- 
seem to consider them as the signal for harrassing| isting political state of Europe, any intention of conti- 
and arresting neutral commerce, and vigilantly aet- | nuing the voyage; and this asseveration, is corrobora- 
ing in conformity with these impressions. We find |ted by the strongest collateral evidence it is possible 
that scarcely an American vessel can pass the Baha-'to adduce—the same orders having been given in 
mas, the sireights of Gibraltar, or the English chan-) previous enterprizes, in none of which had the per 
nel, withou: being seized, in some cases condemned, mission been availed of—but in every case in which 
and in others released either without damages, or they were interested, the cargoes had been aan 6 
with the conviction, that the demand for compensa-| landed and sold in the United States, notwithstand- 
tion would be attended with, greater expense thanjinga similar declaration in the manifests. 
would be defrayed by a successful pursuit of it. | Inanother case, your, memorialists learn, that 
In some instances, your memorialists find new ves- vessel (the Aurora, Hall) belonging to Portsmouth 
sels on their first passage from the United States to! in New-Hampshire, after having carried out a cargo 
Europe, arrested, carried out of their course, and of innocent merchandise, the property of natives and 
injuriously detained under the vexatious pretence of merchants of this town, to the neutral port of Leg- 
a continuity of voyage from the country or colony of, horn, ordered from thence with specie to Calcutta, 
a belligerent. jand from thence to return with a cargo to this place, 
In another instance they have witnessed a vessel} has been arrested in the progress of the voyage, car- 
captured and condemned under the most frivilous| ried into Gibraltar, and may probably be condemned, 
pretext, when in the prosecution of an acknowledg-| because her outward cargo consisted of colontal 
ed and permitted trade, under circumstances which | produce, and because the captain was permitted by 
banished every shadow of doubt, as to the real des-| lis orders to stop at the isle of Prance, on his voy- 
tination of the vessel, the indentity of the owners, age to Calcutta, and to avail of the state of the 
or the actual intentions of the parties. |markets there, should they be favorable to procure 
Your memorialist allude to the case of the Indus,{a return cargo for Boston; thus embartassing a 
Myrick, which vessel was owned by gentlemen of}trade, which, whether prosecuted to the one place 
this town, not engaged in commission business—|or to the other, has by all parties been considered as 
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possessing very abundant capital to undertake large 
and distant enterprizes, and the fairness of whose 
intentions or conduct, has never been questioned or 
suspected. 


The Indus proceeded from Boston to Batavia, | 


there purchased a cargo, and on the return there-| 
with to Ruston, was dismasted, and after suffering 
severely from the elements, obliged to put into the 
Mauritius—on her arrival there, the ship was found 





too much iajured to prosecute the voyage, Was con- 
} ' “ wget a 
Gemned as not sea-worthy, and sold.—The captam 


open, and extending the tat of a cargo of colonial 
produce further, than ky most nations is attached to 
a loading of articles wholly contraband of war, for 
itis admitted by them even in that case, that the 
offence is deposited with the cargo, and ceases on 
its delivery. 

Your memorialists will not proceed to fatigue the 
attention of government by citing cases, which they 
presume, so soon as regular documents can be ob- 
tained, wiil be transmitted in precise statements to 
the depurtment of state. These few instances they 
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have thought it needful to notice, in order to demon- 
strate, that unless the present disposition of British 
admiralty courts, and navy officers can be counter: 
acted and remoyed, a widely dispersed and unpro- 
tected commerce, extending to every region of the 
globe, will only serve to invite depredation, to bank- 
rupt ourselves, and enrich others, until such com- 
merce be swept from the face of the ocean, and 
Jeave nothing in its stead, but sentiments of hostili- 
ty, and acts of contention, 





by parity of reasoning be contended by France, or 
any other nation at war with Great Britain, that the 
limited permission given to the United States to 
trade to Jamaica in articles of the first necessity, was 
evidently granted with reluctance, and was extorted 
by the power of their arms on the continent of Eu- 
rope ; that to oppose and counterbalance these, Great 
Britain was necessitated to victual and man immense 
fleets, and to organize and support numerous armies 
—that to provision these fleets, and to provide for 


Without entering into elaborate disquisitions, your these armies consumed all the produce of her coun- 


memorialists request permission to make a few re- 


'try—that not having any articles of subsistence to 


marks on what they conceive to be the principles |sp-re, she must therefore either abandon her colonies 


assumed by Great Britain. 
Ist. It is contended by Great Britain, that she has 


to famine, or reduce or distress her armaments by di- 
verting from them, part of the supplies destined to their 


the right to interdict entirely a trade by neutrals to | support—and that for the citizens of the U. States to 


the ports of ler enemies, such ports not having been 
open to them in time of peace, and that having the 
right to interdict this trade altogether, she has, a 


fortiori, the right to modify it as she pleases—and | 


of consequence, if an enemy nation should remain 


in a state of war for half a century, any alteration of, 





step in, and avail of even a six weeks permission to 
supply her colonies, and thus prevent their falling an 
easy pray into the arms of France from the pressure 
of their own necessities, was actually giving aid, and 
comfort, and existence to the enemy of France, was 
in effect making a common cause with her, and of 


her colonial system, which, very probably the pro- | course rendered the vessels of the United States, 


gress of events might have produced in time of 


peace, shail not be permitted to her, even shouid| ful prizes to the cruizers of France. 


there have taking place during that time, a total and 
acknowledged revolution of her government, and 
an abolition of all her ancient systems. 

2ndly, That having allowed a direct trade between 
the colonies of her enemies, and neutral countries, 
she hasa right to say, that such trade~shall cease 
and determine in the neutral state—and that to pre- 
vent its further progress, she has the right to exa- 
mine in all cases, to whom property found on the ocean 
belongs—to trace the evidences of a continuity of 
trade—to investigate the latent intentions of neutral 
merchants—to discriminate between importers and 
€xporters—and then to accord to one part of acom- 
munity, what sie denies to another part. 

A tacit submission to pretensions thus lofty and 
comprehensive, but which your memorialists trust 
are most of them untenable, would, they conceive, 
be an abandonment of rights openly recognized, 
and a direlection of the most important commercial 
interests of our country. 

Reason and the most powerful considerations of 
equity enjoin it as a duty on the United States to op- 


when captured in the prosecution of such trade, law- 
Thus your 
memorialists conceive these pretensions aflord con- 
stant sources of collision, continually tending to in- 
volve these states in the issue of European wars, and 
would oblige the government on the occurrence of 
such wars, speedily to unite with one or other of the 
parties in order that the commerce of the country 
might lawfully avail itself of some degree of secu- 
tity, from the protection which its own force, and 
that of its.allies could afford. 

To this state of things your memoralists believe it 
can neither be the interest nor wish of the British go- 
vefhment, to reduce our country. 

The right of internal commercial regulation in 
articles of an innoxious nature is one of the essential 
and inherent rights of every independent sovereignty 
and with the exception of a trade to blockaded ports, 
or inarticles contraband of war, every government 
has a right to sell the surplus articles of its manu- 
factures and produce to neutral merchants, who on 
their part, so long as they confine themselves toa 
fair and honorable course of dealing, purchasing 
exclusively for their own account; and refusing to 
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pose these pretensions; for circumstanced as these /cover the property of a belligerent, are entitled to 
States are, possessing an immensely extended and the protection of their own, and the respect of other 
fertile territory, producing mostly the necessa-|governments—for the most tenacious advocates for 
ries of lite, which, with the merchandize obtained | the rights of belligerents admit, that during war, 
from abroad by the industry and enterprize of her |neutrals have a right to enjoy in the utmost latitude 
citizens, she is obliged to barter or furnish in pay- | the-trade to which they had been accustomed in time 
ment for importations of foreign produce or manafac-|0f peace. Now if a belligerent has a right to block- 
tures—It behoves her, strenuously to contend for the |ade an extended sea coast, and to exclude neutrals 
rightofanopencommerce in innocentarticles between | from perhaps fifty different ports (as was the French 
other nations that are willing to accord with it and | ports in the channel during the last war) how can 
herself; for if the right be net both claimed and ad-|the neutral enjoy his usual peace trade in its great- 
mitted, scarcely any of the European powers can in jest latitude, unless this deprivation is balanced by 
future be engaged in warfare, without making the|another trade which is opeaed to him during the 
United States, in opposition both to her effarts and | war ? 

wishes either a victim or a party in the contest; for| As to the inquisitorial right of search into 
it is well known that the trade of this country with|the ownership of neutral property set up by Great 
nearly all the colonies of European powers is carried | Britain, and the doctrine appended to it; that a 
on by oecasional permissions, and by partial relaxa-|neutal importer shall not again export his goods, but 
tions of the prohibitory system, and if the British) that they shall be first alienated and passed into the 
contend, that the port of Batavia shall not be opened |possession of others—Your memorialists believe 
to neutrals in time of war, because it has ordinarily | them to be unsound in point of principle, offensive 
been closed against them in periods of peace—that lin practice and nugatory in eflect—for the importa- 
the temporary permission to trade there, was extort- | tion of merchandise into a neutral country, landing 
ed merely by the pressure of the maritime superio-|it, payment of daties on it, and exposing it for sale, 
rity of Great Britain, and that to relieve this pres-|as fully domesticates such merchandise, and makes 
sure by the puachase of Javenese produce was coun-|it as much a part of the marketable stock of the 
teracting the effect of her arms, and giving aid to | country as the corn which is raised in its fields, or 
herenemies inthe war, It might with equal force ,' the beef that is fatted on its mountains ; and thenge= 
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forward it becomes as much the right of cue citizen. 
as of another, to export, or appropriate it, as he 
ciooses, and the attempt by another government 
subsequently to discriminate, and to deprive a neu- 
tral merchant of the right to purchase a cargo for 
exportation, because possibly he owned a fiftieth 
part of it on importation, can only excite irritation— 
invite collision—lead to fictitious sales, and eventu- 
ally would diminish in a very small, if in any degree, 
shipments of foreign produce. 

This doctrine is prob.bly more injurious in its opera- 
z.tion tothe U.States thintoany othercountry. Secon 
Zono nation on the earth in enterprize, her citizens ar: 
yet inferior to those of many other countries in cap 
tal—hence arises the necessily of numerous associ- 
ates from the right of any subsequent trade in arti- 
cles derived from adventures in which they had been 
concerned, to perhaps a very small amount, and 
which adventures after the arrival in the United 
States, are as much terminated, so far us respects 


been sunk in the ocean, and thus to throw advan- 
tages into the laps of their neighbors from a partici 
pation of which they are interdicted, is manifestl, 
arbitrary and unjust. 

Your memorialists would with reluctance believe 
that the sacred tribunals of justice have become sub- 
servient to motives of political ecpediency, miwre espe- 
cially in a nation whose judicial proceedings luve 
frequently deserved and commanded the respect of 
all civilized countries, yet they know not easiiy how 
to reconcile on any other ground the contradictory 
proceedings of the British admiralty courts during 
the last and present war. 

In February, 1800, there came on for final adju 
dication before the high court of admiralty in Grewi 
Britain, the case of the Polly, Laskey. This was 
a vessel bound from Marblehead to Bilboa, captured, 
and carried into England, because slie had on board 
249 boxes of Havanna sugars, and 30 hhds. of Car- 
raccas cocoa, the produce of Spanish colonies, and 
was brought-to trial, principally under the pretence 
that, as she was carrying those articles to a port of 
Spain, the trade was in ¢ffect a direct one between 
the colony and the mother couniry, and therefore 
iliegal, and subjecting the property to condemna- 
tion. 

The Polly was owned by a merchant of Marble- 
head, who in his attestation declared, that he had 
been in the habit of trading both with old Spain and 
with the Havenna. In evidence on the trial it ap 
peared, that the Polly on a previous voyage had 
been to Bilboa—that she took from thence bills of 
exchange on the Havanna—that with these bills, she 
in part paid for the identical sugars which were 
found on board of her at the time of capture—ihat 
for the residue of the purchuse, bills were drawn 
from the Havanna on the house in Bilboa who did 
the business of the vessel on her former voyage— 
and by the certificates of the collector of the cus 
toms at Marblehead, it appeared that the sugar had 
been imported from the Havanna on board the Polly 
in June, and exported by her to Bilboa in August— 
the intermediate time being employed in repairing 
the vessel, and preparing her for the voyage. It 
also appeared by the deposition of the mate, that 
the captain had destroyed some of his papers. 

A case more pertinent to the question at issue, or 
more strengly marked, could scarcely be imagined 
by the strongest powers of invention. 

For the captors, there appeared the king’s advo- 
cate (undoubtedly one of the ablest jurists in the 
nation) and Mr. Arnold. In delivering its judg- 
ment, the court asked, whether it were contended 


nture, and import them bona fide to America on 
ais own account, and afterwards export them ?. It 
was answered, no—The court then stated, that am 
American has undoubtedly a right to import the: 
produce of the Spanish colonies for his own use, atid’ 
after it is imported bona fide inte his own country, 
he would be at liberty to carry them on to the gene- 
ral commerce of Europe. ‘The vessel and cargo: 
were restored to the neutral claimants. 

In 1801, in consequence of a decree of the vice- 
admiralty court at Nassau, condemning the cargo 0 
an American vessel going from the United States to 
a port in the Spanish colonies, with a cargo consist 
ing of articles the growth of old Spain—our highly 
respectable and able minister at fhe court of Lon= 
don immediately addressed lord Hawkesbury, his 
ii. jesiy’s secretary for foreign affairs, and remon- 
strated in a respectful, but firm and dignified man- 
her, against this infringement and violation of the 
rights of neutrals. The remonstrance met that 
prompt attention from the British government which 
iis merits demanded. The subject was referred to 
the consideration of the advocate general, who re- 
ported, that the sentence of the vice-admivalty court 
at Nassau was founded in error,—that it was now 
(18u1) distinctly understood, and had been repeat 
edly so decided by the high court of appeals, that 
the produce of the colonies of the enemy may be 
imported by a neutral into hig own country, and may 
be re-exported from thence even to the mother couns 
try of such colony; and in lke manner, the pro- 
duce and manuf.ctures of the mother country, may 
in this Circuifeus route legal/y find their way to the 
colonies—that a djrect trade had not been recognized 
as legal, and the decision of what was, or was not, 
a direct trade, was a question of some difficulty, 
but that the high court of admiralty had expressly 
iecided, and the advocate-general saw no reason to 
expect the court of appeals would vary the rule, that 
landing the goods, and paying the duties in the neu- 
itral country, breaks the continuity of the voyage, 
and is such an importation as levalizes the trade, al- 
though the goods be re-shipped in the same vessel, 
and on account of the same neutral proprietors, and 
torwarded for sale to the mother country. 

The report of the advocate-general was accepted 

by the British government, immediately transmitted 
by lord Hawkesbury to Mr. King ; and by his majess 
ty’s express command, communicated by the duke 
of Portland, the principal secretary of state, to the 
lords commissioners of the admiralty, with the in- 
formation, that it was his majesty’s pleasure, that 
the doctrine laid down in the advocate-general’s re- 
port, should be immediately made known to the ses 
veral judges of the vice-admiralty courts, setting 
forth to them what is held to be /aw upon the sub- 
ject, by the superior tribunals, for their future guid- 
ance and direction. 
Thus are obtained so recently as within five years, 
the deliberate opinions on the subject under discus- 
sion, of the most eminent English civilians, and of 
the high court of admiralty, corroborated (if one of 
the first law officers of the crown may be-credited) 
by the repeated decisions of the same court of ap- 
peals, which by its late and contradictory decree in 
the case of the Essex, Orne, has caused so disas- 
trous an arrestation ayd condemnation of Americatt 
property. 

Judgments thus perspicuously stated, and enforc- 
edi by the highest authority, it was fair to consider 
as inténded for a beacon, to direct to the channel, 
through which neutral commerce might be prose- 
cuted with security. It is hoped the event will not 
prove, they were a mere igms fatuus to ensnare the 








that an American copld not purchase articles af this!impecent and unsuspicioug 
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At any rate, whether the doctrine were sound or. and doubly obscured by kindred spirits in the Unis 


not, or whether it injured Great Britain or-not, it] 


cannot become the integrity and magnanimity ef a 
great and powerful nation, at once, and without ’no- 


tice, to reverse her rule of conduct towards. other 


' States, and to prey upon the unprotected property 


ted States. 


FROM -COBBETT’S WEEKLY RRGISTER. 
5 London, September 18. 
ConTINENTAL War.—From the moment 


of a friendly power, the extension of whase com-jof the re-commencement of this war, I was 


merce had been invited by the formal avowal of her 
intentions, and prosecuted under a reli 
good faith; and from the confidence reposed, that 
her courts—uniform in their principles—would ne- 
ver be.influenced by the time-serving politics of the 
moment. 

But whatever may have been the motives for the 
proceedings on the part of Great Britain, the effect 
1s notorious. From her recent conduct, great losses 
have been sustained, our commerce has been check- 
ed and embarrassed, and large quantities of pro- 
duce are now remaining locked up in this country 
which were purchased for foreign markets, because 


of opinion, and I expressed that opinion, that 


ce on her Bonaparte would defeat the Allies ; that he 


would break up the coalition ; and that he 
would then dictate terms to his enemies, My 
reasons for this opinion I have given at length 
—and I have heard nothing, from any quar- 
ter, in answer to those reasons. It is impos- 
sible, to restrain one’s indignation at viewing 
the endeavors which are used, by the press of 
both the political factions in this country, to 
prevent the people from coming at the real 


our merchants cannot send it abroad, without taking truth with regard to the prospects in the war, 


risks on themselves which prudence would not jus- 
tify, or without paying such rates for insurance as 
the trade of the country cannot afford. 

Thus circumstanced, the merchants of Boston 


have thought it their duty respectfully to make|P@ 


known their complaints to the government. _Believ- 
ing the citizens of the United States desirous of 
cultivating relations ofamity with the whole human 
race, and particularly connected as they are with 
Great Britain, by habits of constant intercourse and 
by mutual wants, they cannot but hope, that like 


and even with regard to events which have 
actually taken place. The French Bulletins, 
which will be found in ancther part of this 
per, give acomplete history of the campaign 
up to the 30th Aug. and from these bulletins 
it appears, that the Allied army, commanded 
by the Emperors of Russia and Austria and 
ithe King of Prussia, had been defeated by the 
French army under Bonaparte, with the loss 








dispositions are entertained by the British nation to-| of sixty thousand men, sixty pieces of cannon, 


wards this country, and if measures were speedily|and forty stand of colors. Is there any one in 


taken for the amicable discussion by negociation of|his senses who doubts of the truth of this 


our complaints, that‘a sense of her own interest, and! 


a respect for the rights of others, would induce her 
to depart from her present measures, and to conduct 
towards us with justice and liberality. 

Under this persuasion, and without meaning in 


the smallest degree to derogate from the talents or} wards proved to be. 


statement? I do not believe that there is any 
such personin England, if he has been accus- 
tomed tocompare the statements of the French 
Bulletins with the facts as they have atter- 
Indeed, nene but those 





attention of the American minister at the court of] whose wish,and, indeed, whose business it is, to 


London, the subscribers, with deference and humili- 
ty, beg leave to suggest, whether, when so impor-| 
tant national interests are at stake, a special mission} 
would not carry with it great influence, and be very! 
instrumental in the accomplishment of our reasona-; 
ble wishes. 
In all events, fully relying that the subject of our! 
diiferences with Great Britain will receive the due} 
consideration of government, and that such mea- 
sures will in consequence be promptly adopted, as’! 
will tend to disembarrass our commerce—AsSSERT OUR} 
rnients—AND SUPPORT THE DIGNITY OF THE! 
UNITED STATES. | 
Your memorialists have the honor to remain, in| 
behalf of their constituents and themselves, most} 
respectfully, ) 
JAMES LLOYD, jun. 
JOHN COFFIN JONES, 
DAVID GREENE, 
GEORGE CABOT, 
ARNOLD WELLES, | 
THOMAS H. PERKINS, 
DAVID SEARS. 
Isaac Wexstow, jun. Sec’ry. | 


} 
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Aitest, 
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Degradation of the Press. 
The following articles, so completely expose the 
condition of the British Press, and contain so 
many important things, that are certainly true, 


| deceive the people, can doubt of the truth of this 


statement on the part of the French. If the 
statement be true, it appears to me, that very 
little further resistance will be made, by the 
Austrians, at least. They have received such 
a blow at the outset as to sicken them. ‘There 


will, doubtless, be more battles fought: and, 


it will be hard, indeed, if our new friends, 
Bernadotte and Moreau, do not give us some 
little proof of their skill and courage; but I 


lreally do not expect that we shall hear of the 


grand French army meeting with a serious 
repulse. I expect to hear, that that army 
has been, with very few exceptions, as rapid 
in gaining victories, as during any former 
campaign. In the meanwhile, it is right to 
notice (though, perhaps it may produce no 
good effect) the frauds which have been prac- 
tised in England, with a view of deceiving the 
people with regard to these important events. 
During the former part of the lest week, it 
was stated in the London newspapers, that 
Bernadotte had attacked the French army, 
had gained a great victory over it, and had 
killed one French Marshal, and mortally 





that we could not refuse to record them for the 


} 


wounded another. 


This lie served to feed the 


agi of our readers on receiving intelligence, | thinking people of England for three days.— 


st so mangled “ a¢ Aome ;” and then, re-clipped| 
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come to hand, and had discovered, not only 
that Bernadotte had gained no victory at all, 


deceive, than a press which the people believe 
to be free, but which is, in fact, uncer the con- 


and had merely been able to stand his ground|trol of those, who find it their interest, ninety-~ 
for a little while, in the face of a mere cetach-|nine times out of a hundred, to publish taise- 


ment from the French army; but these pa- 
ers also informed us that the Allies had been 


defeated by the French, in the manner above 


hood and not truth. Such a press as this is 
the grand instrument of deception, of delusion, 
of producing in a nation a total perversion cf 


stated. ‘I'he manner in which it was contriv-|the mind: and sucha press now exists in Iing- 
ed to keep this latter fact fromthe public for land. ) 


three days, is very curious, and deserving ot 
a particular account put uponrecord. There 
is nothing in which the people are more inte- 


The people of France read the. newspapers 
as publications made by the government, and, 
of course, they believe no more of them than 


rested than in the means that are thus made|they see supported by real acts and occurren- 


use of deceive them. T’hey are constantly 
told of the deceptions practised upon the peo- 
ple of France. They are bidden to be proud 
of the freedom of the press, which exists in 
their own country ; they are bidden to com- 
pare the political sunshine in which they_live, 


ces. ‘They judge from the evicence of their 
senses ; and, accordingiy, they are not deceiv- 
ed. But the people in Kngland, looking upon 
every editor of a newspaper as being at per- 
fect liberty to say what he thinks, and more 
especially to publish true accounts of what is 


with the darkness in which the people of| passing in the world; and the said people, not 


France are kept. And, yet they are at the 
same time the most completely duped of any 
nation that ever existed in this world. Not 
to suffer men to print at all upon the subject 
of politics and political news ; this is not the 
way to deceive the people ; this is not the way 
effectually to keep them in the dark as to the 
truth. The way to efiect this purpose is to 
have a press, which the people shall regard as 
being free, and which, from the workings of 
tarious unseen wheels, from an influence flow- 
ing through numerous obscure and intricate 
channels, shall convey to the people falsehood 
instead of truth. He who knows nothing of 
any event that takes place, is in a better situ- 
ation, in point of knowledge, than he who be- 
lieves that which is false with respect to the 
events which take place. No knowledge at 
all, is better than a beliefthat vou know facts, 
of which you really know only the contrary. 
The man who has lost a horse, which has 
been stolen, and taken towards the East, is in 
a worse situation,from believing that the horse 
is gone towards the West, than he would be 
in, if wholly at a loss to guess which way his 
horse was gone. To leave hounds at a fault, 
is much better than to call them off and put 
them upon a wrong scent. .These are almost 
el-evident propositions; and upon the prin- 
ciple on which these propositions proceed, we 
may, I think, safely affirm, that it would be 
better for a nation to have no pressat all, than 
a press which feeds it with falsehoods. A 
press which has no pretensions to freedom; a 
press like that of France,which is well known 
—Which is openly avowed, to be under the 
Previous inspection of the government ; a 
press, like the press in India, which can send 
forth nothing which has not first received the 
‘probation of some officer under the govern- 
ment, who, sometimes, crosses out advertise- 
ments, if they relate to publications which he 
disapproves: I say, that a press like this is 


being abie to get behind the curtain, to see 
the reason why editors of papers should pre- 
fer falsehood to truth, naturally believe al] 
that they read ; and therefore, they are, 2s to 
political events, the most deceived peopie in 
the world. There are certain documents, 
‘however, which, though caiculated to cirev- 
‘late disagreeable truths, it would be impossi- 
bie to suppress; because, through some chan. 
nel or other, such documents, like the famous 
‘ Book,’ would find their way into print; and 
this would totally blast the reputation of those 
newspapers, whose business it is, not only to 
promulgate falsehoods, but to cause them to be 
regarded as truths. The way they go to 
work, therefore, when they get hold of one of 
these documents, is, to keep it back, in the 
first place, as long as they can; but this cai.- 
inot be done for any considerabie length of 
time. Seldom for more than forty-eight 
hours. During this interval, they goto work 
with both hands, to weaken the effect cf the 
document upon the public mind. With one 
‘hand they makea sort of summary of the 
leontents of the document, in which surnmary 
they contrive to break down the document te 
about one-half of its realforce. T'o this sum- 
mary they subjoin a commentary of their own 
—-in which they endeavor to show, that the 
facts related in the document cannot be tree; 
or, if true in part, only to a trifling extent — 
At the same time, with the other hand, they 
introduce some piece of intelligence of a very 
favorable nature. ‘This is, in gencral, intelli- 
gence wholly invented for the purpose. 
Hatched, asthe saying. It usuaily makes its 
appearance under the heed of "SECOND 
EDITION,” printed in enctmously large 
letters, and gives an account of some yery sig- 
nal victory on our side. ‘fhe unicn of there 
two tricks weakens the effect of the adverse 
intelligence at its first going forth. The next 
day nothing is said of the good news announ- 
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passes, of course uncontradicted, 1s believed 
by avast majority of the people; and becomes 
recorded in their minds as true. ‘The writers 
of these newspapers; the literary impostors 
who play these tricks, know very weil, that 
the well-informed part of the community re- 
gard them as most impudent and proiligate 
scoundrels; but they also know, that ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred, are not well 
informed, and to a great part of the remain- 
der they know that falsehood, even glaring 
falsehood, in the shape of good news, is more 





pleasing than truth, in the shape of bad news: 


constantly staring us in the fece, and with the 
success of these impostors well known to us 
all, we have the shamelessness to pretend, that 
the people of France are less fairly dealt with 
than the people of England, with regard to 
political intelligence! If I may be permitted 
to step aside for a moment, I will avail my- 
self of ‘it to observe, that in private concerns 
as well as public concerns, the English press 
isa base and mischievous deceiver. There are 
hundreds of men, who, without any fair pre- 
tensions to public esteem or admiration, have 


gained great celebrity—have become persons 


and with this knowledge in their minds, they/of great public consideration, and have even 
pocket the proiit of their impudence, and:pocketed the profits of their reputation, ip 
laugh at thecontempt of the sensible tew. 1f)consequence of nothing but the judicious em- 
} want any thing to convinge me of the vast |ployment of their money with those who have 
importance of the repeated victories of Napo-'the press in their hands. I have in my eyea 
Jeon, I should find it at once in the tricks of/man who, without one grain of talent, without 
these men in announcing to the people the one sentiment of honor, performing for years 
account of those victories. Tie Lendon | functions very little above those of a mere 
press was in possession of the French bulle-| pimp, was regarded by the mass of the peo- 
tins on Thursday, the 9th inst. It took very) ple of England, as the man above all others 
good care not to publish them till Seturday,|distinguished for refinement in all the notions 
the lith inst. In the mean while it was atiof the higher order. A creature more cone 
work in the manner before described ; and I/pletely devoid of real honesty, more puffed 
appeal to every reader who lives in a country; up with vanity, more weak in head or holiow 
town, whether he did not believe, during the in heert, more worthy of the epithet of dirty 
whole of Friday and Saturday last, that the|put be‘ore his name, does not, perhaps, exist 
French army had been defeated by the allies? |in the whole world; and yet, through the 
Such, I will venture to say, was the general | means of this detestable press, he was througlr 
belief through the whole kingdom. At last, outthe kingdom, regarded as the profouncest 
on Sunday morning, the French bulletins|of statesmen, and as the very pink of honor. 
themselves reached the people in the country, |lt would be a curious thing to ascertain what 
at this distance from London. But, good use|is the actual amount of the money received at 
had been made of the lapse of time; for there | the different newspaper offices in payment of 
were not only commentaries, the object ofjof the praises they bestow upon individuals, 
which was to show that the French builetinsjor the inventions or property ot individuals. 





eculd not be true; but there were victories 
hatched for Bernadotte, and bulletins hatch- 
el in his name, announcing such victories, 
which appear to have been wholly invented 
for the occasion; it being manifest that in the 
slight affair in which he was engaged, he gain- 
el novictory atall. The typographical trick 
piayed off upon this occasion, is worthy of no- 
tice. The whole mass of intelligence had for 
title these words: ‘“ Victory gained by the 
Crown Prince—Great battle near Dresden.” 
Only observe this trick! it was a vicToRY 
gained by the Crown Prince ; but, it was only 
a great battie near Dresden,though the impos- 
tor well knew, that in half a minute from the 
reading of the title, every one must see that 
this great battle ended in a most tremendous 
victory gained by the emperor Napoleon.—— 
But half a minute was something! Half a 
minute was a great deal as to the intelligent 
reader ; and, as to the mass of readers, they 
would take care (most thinking people as they 
aire) to carry the title full in their minds while 
reading the whole of the inteiligence. And 


yet, with these tricks daily under our eyes ; 
with these at once impudent and sorry tricks 


I do not mean what they receive for those 
honest puffs which the lottery proprietors or 
the venders of medicines put in the newspa- 
pers. ‘Lhere is nothing unfair in these; they 
are avowedly puffs: but what I complain of, 


lare those paragraphs, which appear as if writ- 


'ten by the editor himself, and which begin 





with a “ We: when, perhaps, he has never 
‘read them, or even seen them, they having 
been received at the office by the clerk, who, 
‘upon being paid the price of them, according 
to their length, has sent them up stairs to the. 


printer for insertion. This praise, as well of 
the dead as of the living, is actually to be 
bought in London by measure; as one buys 
woollens and linens. Theclerk to a newspa- 
per office has a guage, by which he will tell 
in a moment, the stated price of any article 
that you present to him, There are, indeed, 
certain cases, where the quality, as well as the 
quantity, is taken into view. For instance, 
‘if the party praised be notorious and even pro- 
verbial for every species of villainy, the pricé 
is high to obtain the praise of being possessed 
of every virtue, It would have cost Nichol- 


son, who seems to have been 2 wupderer by 
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anstinet, many hundred pounds, if he had had jnantly to him, “weep. for yourself for having be- 
them, to obtain any thing like a decent apolo- trayed your country and your cl F 

y for his conduct; and, perhaps, it did not Phese, I take it, are the real sentiments of 
cost a trifle te attribute to motives of wonder- the great body of the French people. They 
fal delicacy, Goldsmith’s blowing of his own|#™@ not the sentiments of our newswriters, 
brains out, and to make it appear that his who, while they commend the ripping out of 
corpse, in place of being buried in a cross road, the quivering bowels of Englishmen found 
wis hardly sufficiently honored by being de- fighting against England, bestow the baldest 


posited in the earth amidst, the lamenta- praises on a Frenchman, who, after haying. 


tions of the full congregation of the children been raised from poverty to riches in the ar- 
of Israel. And we are the people, are we,|"Cs of France, comes from America to Eu- 
who have the effrontery to point the finger of Pope to volunteer his services in the armies of 
scorn at the French people on account of their|her enemies. ‘These gentlemen have surely 
being kept in darkness by the press! To re-|DEVEF read the holy scriptures, which express- 
turn to our subject—it appears that Moreau|!y forbids the using of two weights and two 
has made his exit from this nether world—|”casures. No, these gentlemen never read 
The Courier newspaper seems to lament this the scriptures, or they would remember tha 
exceedingly, and so do I too: for I should like|™€™ are to be judged by the rules and max- 
to have seen him live out thecampaign, in or-|!™s by which they judge others ; and, if it be 
der that the world might see how many sol-|# ¢rime worthy of the most terrible of deaths 
diers of the French army would have gone/!™ 2” Englishman to fight against England by 
over'te Win” ‘The French newagabers speak what logie do they think the world is to be 
the voice of the government, or, they speak Convinced that it is a meritorious act ; nay, 
not at all. Butail the papers, except the offi-|even an act of pane at renchman to 
cial paper, may keep silence if they please — light against France ? “They will say, perhaps, 
They are at liberty to refrain from speaking; | that Moreau does not like the government of 
and therefore, I look upon the following arti- France, and that he thinks that the man at 
cle, which is taken from a French newspaper, |the head of that government ought to be put 
as expressing pretty fairly the sentiments | COW?. In short, that it is not France that 
which the peopie of France entertain with re- Moreau +s fighting against. but against Bona- 
gard to the couduct of Moreau. parte. Indeed! anddo you think that an Eng- 
“Paris, September 5—The ex-general Moreau |lishman, found fighting against England,would 
arrived at Prague on the 20th August. Some people | not be able to make the same sort of apology 


appeared to doubt his arrival on the continent, and|for his conduct? I will warrant it, that there is 


his connexions with the enemies of his country. | no man, amongst all those that have been exe- 


There e 3 7 thibe qullbert:4 ‘dag the 
Le Bpc8 Diam Setbad ag’ Meepenetay Saapadla ry, ih ‘cuted byus for this crime, who would not have 
his ex-general, who has for a long time resided in| 


, Pp wn Ty aye 1 : ; 

America, has, without doubt, heard talk of general 5% ed his life, if it could have been saved “Pon 
Arnold, so celebrated in the American revolutionary |@ similar plea. Decency, one would think, 
war, and who, after having gloriously fought in the|common decency would be sufficient, if we 
ranks of his countrymen, conspired against the go-| had any sense of it, to restrain us from praising 
vernment of his country. The conspiracy being dis-|t35 man’s conduct; but if we ere nct to be 


covered, the traitor offered his services to the Eng-|  , , Ear 
lish, WES" Wibile tied Of him, By despining: and con, restrained by that sort of feeling, surely we 


demning him to inaction and oblivion. The name of Ought by a reflection on the cenger, which 
Arnold, dishonored in history, is never mentioned in ‘such an example might possibly have upon our 
America, without being accompanied by some dis-| soldiers and sailors. 
gracelal epithet, and children even only pronounce | WILLIAM COBBETT. 
it with execration. Why did not such an example | 4. Q}< 
deter the ex-general Moreau? But he chose mties Motley, Mth Sept: lots. 
to throw off the mask, and by new steps justify the 
opinion of all intelligent men, whom his hypocrisy | The following extract from the London Monthly Ma- 
had not been able to deceive. There he then has} gazine, a work of the highest reputation, (for June 
Joined the Russians and Prussians! This intelli-| dast_) finishes the picture that Cobbett has drawn of 
Sence has dissipated all illusions respecting him.| ¢he Britisu Press: 
Public indignation is pronounced against him; it} ‘ We have, during successive menths, warned our 
will pursue him to the tomb, and deliver up his| readers against the mischievous political delusions 
ame to the justice of posterity. In all times, in all| spread. with apparent system by most of the London 
Countries, the man who joined the enemies of his}newspapers. All the benefits ofa free press seemed 
country, lost all his titles to consideration, and did| suddenly to be lost to the free pople of Engla nd ; 
hot even fail to excite contempt in those who profited | and the “Cossack Hurrah” appeared to have bent 
Y his treason, On this head, the sublime words of | the minds of Englishmen to a yoke of mental vassal- 
that model fur French Warriors,the chevalier Bayard, | age, almost as degrading as that of the wretched 
are Known. He was mortally wounded firhting | Siberians. Wedo not affect to trace so disgraceful 
against the imperials, at whose head was found the | a change to its sources, because they are probably 
©onstable Bourbon, who had basely sold himself to| so complicated ss to evade our analysis; but we 
“l€ enemies of France. ‘The traitor arrived near; will state some facts relative to the present condi- 
ayard, and seeing him ready to expire, could not! tion ofthe Lendon press which ought to be made 
Testrain his tears—“Do not weep for me” said the | known through an independent channel, and leave it 














“levalicrs without fear and without reproach, indig-) to our readers to draw inferences and connect cau- 
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ses with effects. It seems that owing to the re-action 
of political animosity, the intercourse with the con- 
tinent became a few years since so uncertain and 
dangerous, that the newspapers found it difficult, 
and always very costly to procure foreign inteili- 
gence. As higha sum as 5vl. or even 60. was fre- 


or three papers, for any series of new foreign ga- 
zettes. There seemed in fact to be no limits to the 
competition that might be excited among the rival 
papers, nor to the cupidity of masters of vessels, who 
smuggled the documents from shore to shore. At 
length, as a measure of self-defence, the proprietors 
united in an arrangement with the Post offices, thro’ 
which, in future, they were to be supplied s:multa- 
neously with the. same extracts from the French 
papers. 

The terms were to be 84 guineas per week, that is, 
42 guineas from six morning papers, and the same 
sum from as many evening papers as could be induc- 
ed to unite in the subscription. The latter could 
not agree in the arrangement and two of these pa- 
pers alone shared the expense for a considerable 
time. At length these abandoned it also, and the 84 
guineas are now paid by six morning papers, at the 
rate of 14 guineas each per week, or 12 guine.s per 
day, because the Moniieur is published every day 
without intermission. None of the editors there- 


A good uppointment.—Certain persons of Philade® 
phia, associating for the purpose of celebrating our 
late victories, held their meeting at the sign of the 
“Lion turned upside down.” . : 

“Aid and comfort to the enemy /’—It is stated in 
the Albany Argus, that a suit of superfine Berkshire 
(Ms.) cloth, has been sent asa present to the Prince 
R gent of England. It is thought it may prove agood 
negociator. 

Facts are developing themselves to shew that the 
Spaniards at Pensacola are deeply engeged in the 
late proceedings of the Creeks. 

One of the passengers in the ship Erie, reports, 
that he understood that Messrs. Gallatin and Bayard. 
had left St. Petersburg, the latter end of August, 
without effecting any thing. It is further said, that 
they had not been received at that court by any one, 
as official characters which we do not believe. 

A letter to the editor from Chilicothe, states it as 
a thing believed, that Brig. gen. Teenmseh was killed 
in the fight on the Thames. 
| The ’76 association at Charleston, 8. C. have voted 
a sword to their “absent member” heutenant John 
J. Edwards, of the Niagara. 

A piece of plate to the value of $400 has been 
voted to commodore Perry, by the citizens of New- 
port, R.E. 

At a special meeting of the common council of 








fore see the foreign papers from which they pub- 
lish their extracts, and we are told the inspection of 
them has been denied when destred on particular occa- 
sions. In stating these facts, however, we blame no 
one for making, imposing or submitting to arrange- 
ments which under all the circumstances might be 
unavoidable. Our sole object is simply to enable 
the public correctly to estimate and qualify the cre- 
dit which is due to foreign intelligence so selected, 
and fully to understand the present mode in which 
it is brought before them. The selectors and. trans- 
Jators may do impartial justice: but in all questions 
in which truth is to be separated from falsehood, 
we like to take as little as possible on trust; and in 
politics, like commerce, the best security of the 
public is the free competition of candidates for pub- 
lic favor, and the best data on which to form judg- 


. Ps e : ' 
ments are those which arise out of the collision of| 


opposing interests and opinions.” 


Avents of He Wrar. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The lakes. —We are daily becoming better acquaint- 
ed with the many interesting particulars that belong 
to these insland seas. The winds upon them appear 
much more uncertain than they are on the ocean ; 
and they are also more subject to storms. The U. 
S. schooner Chippeway, sailed from Put-in-Bay for 
Malden, on the 10th ult.—within a few miles of De- 
troit river she parted with her anchor and was driven 
with great impetuvsity and danger down to the low- 
er end of the lake, under her bare poles, near Buf- 








Julo, where she beached. The crew and passengers 


were all saved but one, who left the vessel and at- 
te:npted to make the shore on an-oar; and a consi- 
deridle quantity of baggage was lost, but the schoo- 
nov was got off without much damage. All the rest 
of our vessels were in safe harbor. The lake rose 
necvly eight feet. The Buffalo paper says that while 
tue storm raged many water spouts were observed on 
tle lake, ‘fone of which was very large, and the 
others smaller. The first appearance was like a whirl- 
wind on the water, which raised a spray of a large 
diameter toa considerable distance in the air, from 
the top of which was seen to rise a column of water 
increasing in size until it was lost among the clouds.” 


Vew-York, a motion was made to present major. 
general Harrison with a sword and the freedom of 
ithe city, as the like had been bestowed on Decatur, 
| Perry, &c. But the motion was negatived. Ayes 5, 
inoes 12- ~ 

| The prisoners taken by Perry have arrived at 
| Chilicothe. Those made by Harrison are expected 

Huts have been erected for their accommodation. 

The Kentucky volunteers under governor Shelby, 
as well as Johnson’s regiment, have been discharged, 
and are on their way home. Colonel Johuson, we are 
happy to say, is in a fair way to recover his man} 
‘honorable wounds. 

Steel’s list, for Sept. 1813, places on the Halifax, 
Newfoundland, &c. stations, 71 vessels, viz. 11 o! 
the line, 1 of 50 guns, 21 frigates, 15 sloops, 13 
\brigs, 2 cutters, and6schrs. In the West Indies, 
and on the passage, 68 vessels, viz. 6 of the line, 5 
from 44 to 50 guns, 17 frigates, 16 sloops, 19 brigs, 
3 cutters, and 4 schrs. On the coast of Africa, 4 
sail, 3 sloopsand 1 brig. South America, 28 sail, 
viz. 4 of the line, 3 from 44 to 50, 11 frigates, 3 
sloops, 6 brigs and lL cutter. Total at sea—583 ves- 
sels, of which 98 areof the line, 14 from 44 to 50 
suns, 125 frigates, &c. 

Ear] Stanhope bas formed a plan to counteract the 
American torpedoes—250 seamen are coming from 
England to man the fleet on lake Ontario, also 1209 
‘troops for Canada, with some reinforcements [oF 
Bermuda and the West Indies. One of the 74’s that 
went to fight the frigate President, in the northern 
seas, has returned to England, as wellas she we" 
forth, tear and wear only excepted. Nine of the late 
crew of the Argus have been separated from the rest 
of the prisoners on suspicion of being British sub- 
jects. The Erie brought despatches for government. 
In a late fleet that arrived in England from China 
and India were $1,000,000. The Madagascar frigate 
with her guard, the Centaur, of 74, has arrived 1 
England, after four months cruize, without taking 
one prize, though they chased a schooner. Among the 
rarities in the London papers, are accounts of the 
capture of the Jace.’ nian frigate, at sea, and als’ 
of the destruction of our squadron in Nezw-London. 

Lonvox, Aug. 24.—On Friday sen’night, a cout 
martial was held on board his majesty’s ship Gladia- 
tor, rear admiral Foorr, president, on Tmo214$ Ms 
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pat, seaman, belonging to his majesty’s ship Gar- 
Jand, for desertion, and for being found on board the 
American brig of war Vixen. The court was of opi- 
nion that the charge was proved; but in consequence 
of circumstances, did adjudge him to receive three 
hundred lashes through the fleet, to forfeit all his 
wazes, and to solitary confinement in the Marshalsea 
for 12 calender months. : 

The French naval force in the Texel is very con- 

siderable, several vessels are apparently ready for 
sea. Much vigilance is used to prevent communica- 
tion with the British ships on the coast. The fish- 
ing boats that come out being escorted by gun ves- 
sels, to keep off the English barges. : 
_ Itis variously reported that 4 ships of the line and 
3 frigates, were about to leave France for New-York. 
The news comes through the English papers ; which 
further say that out of the many prizes lately sent 
in, the French had got 157 volunteers to proceed in 
the frigates for the United States. 

The deshing expeditions of our privateers have 
given new spirit to the French, who have latterl; 
made many valuable prizes in the British channel. 
By William Henry Harrison, major-general in the army of the 


United States, and commander in chief of the 8th Military 
District, A PROCLAMATION. 





The enemy having been driven from the territory of Michigan, 
and a part of the army under my command having taken possession 
of it, 1t becomes necessary that the civil government of the terri- 
tory should be re-established, and the former officers renew the exer- | 
cise of their authority; L have therefore thought pevert to proclain, 
that all appointments and commissions which have been derived 
from British offiecrs, are at an end; that the citizens of the territo" 
ry are restored to all the rights and privileges which they enjoyed 
previousiy to the capitulation made by general Hull on the 15th of 
August 1812. Under the present circumstances,and unal the will 
of the government be known, I have thought proper to direct that 
all persons having civil offices in the territory of Michigan, at the 
period of the capitulation of Detroit, resume the exercise of the 
cower appertaining to their offices respectively. In the present 

ispersed state of its population, many officers are, doubtless, ab- 


| 





sent. Inall cases thus situated, the last incumbent who resigned 
the office, will resume the exercise of its duties. The laws in 
force at the period above mentioned, will be re-established and con- 
tanue in foree until repealed by the proper authority. 
Given at Hcad-quarters, the 29th day of September, 1813. 
WM. H. HARRISON, 
By the General, 


JOHN O’PALLAN, aid-de-camp. 


MILITARY. 

Hampton's army, at our last accounts, was on the 
south side of the St. Lawrence, at the Carlow Rapids, 
15 miles this side of Jontreal, and four miles from 
the British army under governor Prevost, said to 
consist of 5000 men, reguiars and militia. Hampton 
was supposed to be waiting for the arriyal of /Fi- 
kinson, who was reported at Ogdensburg on the 22nd 
or 23d inst. going down with about 500 batteaux.— 


believe, of brig. gen. Cass. Captain Barclay, late 
commander of the late British fleet on Erie, accom- 
panied Harrison and Perry, and it is thought will 
recover of his wounds. 

From St, Louis we have satisfactory accounts of 
the measures that have been taken to meet and 
punish the Indians in that quarter. But, it is pro- 
bable, that Harrison’s victory has given peace to all 


the western country. The news of it will fly like , 


wild fire among the savage tribes, and point out the 
necessity of submission. 


A letter from Pass Christian, dated September 17,. ) 


states that information had been received there of 
the arrival of a British vessel at Pensacola, having 
on board a large quantity of ammunition, and twe 
Seminole Indians, who have the rank of Brigadier 
generals in the British service. 


The following is given as a return of the volun. 
teers and militia that have marched from Kentucky, 


since the declaration of war. 
TO THE NORTH-WEST. 
August, 1812.—Commanded by gen. Payne and col. Wells, 2,500 
Commanded by colonels Poague, Jennings. 
and Barbee, 1,800 
Commanded by col. Richard M. Johnson, 500 ° 
TO THE WEST. 


September. 


Commanded by general Hopkins, 5,000 

TO THE NORTH-WEST. 
March, 1813.—Comimanded by general Clay, 1,500 
April. Commanded by col. Riehard M. Johnson, 1,200 
July. Commanded by colonel Owens, | 600 
September. Commanded by governor Shelby, 4,000 
Commanded by captain Butler, 75 


17,175 
In addition to this list there were about two hundred men 
marched from this state by captains Hopkins, Graham and Price, 
whieh brings the number up to seventcen thousand three hundred 
and seventy-five. We cannot say that this statement is precisely 
eorrect. It may not be enough, or it may be too much by a tew 
hundred. [ Ken. Gaz. 


It is stated that maj. gea. Prector reached the Bri- 
lish at Burlington Heights with only 17 men. The 
following “official”* accountof his expulsion from 
the upper province has been pubi:shed by the enemy. 


Monrreat, Oct. 18. 
GENERAL ORDER. 





The commander of the forces has the deepest regret in announe 
ing to the army, that Lieut. Riffenstein, sta? adjutant, arrived 
yesterday, and is the bearer of the following unpieasant intelli- 
gence. That major-general Proctor having sustained, by the ur 
fortunate capture of the squadron on Lake Erie, the loss ef a 
very considerable portion of his military force, which Was serving 
on rd that fleet, as well as the principal heavy ordnance ne- 
cessary for the defence of his military positions—commenced his 
retreat from the fort of Sandwich on the 24th September, having 
| previously dismantled the posts of Amherstburgh and Detroit, an 
i burned and destroyed every public building and stores of every 
| description. 

The retreating reeular foree consisting of a small detachment 
of Royal Artillery, a troop of Provincial Dragoons, and the re- 
mains of the 4ist regiment, in al) about 450 rank and file—which 





The inhabitants of Montreal are said to be moving 
their valuable effects to Quebec. It these reports be 
true, and we think they may be relied upon, A?ngs- 
ton will be left for an after business, or to fall of itself, 
the resources being cut off. 

Maj. gen. Dearborn has arrived at New-York. 

Maj. gen. Harrison and his suit, with com. Perry, 
arrived at Erie, in the Ariel, from Detroit, on the 22d 


‘ult. and were received by the inhabitants of that 


place with rapture, with the thunder of cannon, il- 
luminations, and every demonstration of joy, to the 
deliverers of the frontier. Commodore Perry proceeds 
to Newport, R. I. Gen. Harrison with his disposable 
force (supposed to be about 2000 regulars) proceed- 
ed with the troops the next day, and arrived at Black 


Rock on the 24th—expecting, it is suid to go on im- | 


was accumpanied by a body of Indian warriors from 10 to 1500. 

| ‘he enemy’s fleetand army apprared off Amherstburgh on the 
| 26th Sept.and landed on the foliowing day, but soon re-embarked 
| their troops and proceeded by Lake St. Clair, to the mouth of the 
| Thames river. The American army was again lauded, and ac- 
companied a gun-hoats. followed the route ot major-general Prac- 
| tor’s corps, which, having beem much retarded by the slow progress 
| of Joaded batteaux, they were enabled to come up with the rvar 
| guard and loaded boats on the thirdinst. and succeeded in ¢aptu 
jing the whole. Major-genreal Proctor being’ thas deprived of the 


means of supporting his little army, was under the necessity of 
| awaiting the enemy’s attack ; which took place at four o’elock 
| on the evening of the 5th inst. near the Moravian village. 
A six pounder on the flank, was, by some unpardonable ne- 
elect, left destitute of ammunition, and the enemy, availing hiaa- 
| self of this unfortunate circumstance, pressed upon that part of 
i the line which, wanting the support of artillery, was ferecd by the 
superior numbers of the enemy. Majorgeneral Viroctor, exerted 
{ himself to rally the troops, who, being exhausted with fatigue noe 
having received auy provisions the preceeding day, were unable to 
make adequate exertions to resist the superior nuniblers by which 


mediately in the Ontario fleet, to join Wilkinson att they were assailed. 


Sackett’s Harbor.\ But Chauncey is occupied in wait- 


ing upon Sir James Yeo at the other end of the lake. ; 
If gen. Vincent, or any British force, however, remains } 


near the head of the lake, he may find something 


The safety of major-general Proctor, the‘ officers of his persona 
staff, and some few others, together with about fifty men, has onl” 


} 





are synonimous, yet we shall insert them as they 


@o, and will do it. The force lefi at Detroit, is about! reach us, to bei the people see how John Buitis gull 


1000 rerulars and 7000 militia, under command, we! edt. 
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‘ds yet been ascertained. The Indian warriors retreated tewards 
Mackeidash 


_ The enemy’s force employed on this service is estimated at from 
Io to 12,000 strong, including troops of every deseription, 
EDWARD BAYNES, Adj’t Gen. 


Addtess to the inhabitants of the upper province of Canada. 
_ Brigadiergeneral M‘Clure, commanding the Niagara frontier, 
finds the upper_ province deserted by the British army and aban- 

ned by its government. In the peculiar situation of the in- 

bitants, it is essential to their security that some regulations 
should. be established for their government, while the American 
army has the power of enforcing them. The general regrets to 
‘say, that illegal, unanthorised and forbidden pillage has been com- 
mitted by a few, who are lost to all honor and insensible of the 
obligations of.a soldier. To arrest such practices, to atford all the 
‘protection in his power, and to ensure safety to the property and 
persons of the inhabitants who are now under his conttel, the 
general has issued this address. 

The employment of the indians has been a source of extreme 
regret to the general. But finding them called out by the govern- 
ment of the United States, and expecting to attack an army who 
had Jong employed them in scenes of atrocity and outrage at 
which hamanity shudders, he was driven to the only alternative left 
him of using the same weapon against our enemies which they had 
used against ourselves. That the British army had abandoned thar 
encampments and fled before the Aimerican force, does not weaken 
the necessity which he was under, of employing the indians before 
he knew that the enemy’ had nuadontd. At the same time, it is 
due to them to say, that the indians have conducted themselves far 
better than could have been expected, if the example of the British 
officers and British savages be a criterion. Not a single individual 
has been*sealped or tomahawked by them, no prisoner of war has 
been burnt, the dead have net been thrown into the public high- 
ways, the women and children have not been massacred, not has 
Pptivate property been destroyed except in eases where the former 
eonduct of the owners required exemplary retaliation. The —— 
ty which they have plundered has in cases where it was possible, 
been restored to the inhabitants at the expense of the United 
States ; and when the necessity for their employ ceased to exist, 
the indians were sent to the American side of the river beyond the 
reach of temptation, to wait until circuinstances justified another 
call upon them. The relation of these facts is due to the honor of 
our government, to the reputation of the general and to the re- 


putation of the indians. From it also, the inhabitants of Canada | 


anay learn, what they may expect from American forbearance and 
clemency. 

To imsure that forbearance, the inhabitants have an easy duty to 
perform—let them a’istain from communications with the British 
army and remain at hoine quictly pursuing their avocations. Those 
who conduct differently will incur the penaltics of rigerous martial 
Jaw. ‘The character of our free republican government and the 
nature of our mstitutions, will justify an expectation of security 
and protection ; all civil magistrates will continue to exercise the 
functions of their offices merely as conservators of the peace ; as 
far as they are able, they will preserve order and quict among the 
inhabitants. ‘The existing laws of the province, so far as they 
regard the public peace, and not interfering with the regulations 
of the army, will*be considered in force until other measures are 
taken. The magistrates are particularly required to give infor- 
mation at head-quarters of all violences committed by the Ame- 
Fican troops or citizens, unless they are authorised by a written 
order. The general enjoins the inhabitants to submit to their 
Magistrates, and these who refuse obedience must be reported to 
head-quarters. The brigadier-general invites ali the inhabitants 
who are disposed to be peaceable, orderly and neutral, to return 
to their homes and their business. He cannot promise complete 
security, but he engages as far as his power extends, to protect 
the innocent, the unfortunate and the distressed. 

GEO. M‘CLURE, Commanding Niagara frontier. 

Head-Quarters, Fort George, Oct. 16, 1813. 


Extract of a letter from a correspondent of the Chi- 
licothe Fredonian, dated 
Detroit, October 11, 18135. 

On the 27th ult. we landed on the Canada shore, 
3 miles below Malden, and marched up to its ruins 
without opposition, the same afternoon. We found 
Malden burnt, all moveable public: property either 
taken away or destroyed, and the enemy flown. The 
next day we marched ov in pursuit towards Sand- 
wich: arrived there on the 29th; crossed over to 
Detroit the same day, where we were greeted with 
tearful eyes and joyous hearts by the poor plunder- 
ed inhabitants. A large number of Indians were stil! 
around the town; and so bold were some that even 
while we were crossing the river, some Warriors were 
seen on the opposite bank. They fled, however, on 
eur landing. Our Indians and captain Pathuff’s com- 
puny were sent out scouting immediately on our 
arrival, and shortly returned with two warriors and 


.& squaw prisoners. 


Col. Johnson’s regiment arrived on the 30th, and 
after crossing over with their horses, pursuit was 
immediately made after the enemy up tire river 


Thames. At the distance of about 80 miles frony 
this, colonel Johnson’s regiment, some other volun- 
teer Kentuckians, and a few regulars, overtook the 
enemy, and after a few fires, made the whole Bri- 
tish force prisonens | Proctor escaped but very nar- 
rowly, having left his horse and chaise, sword and 
papers on the road. Tecumseh has fallen. Six hun- 
dred British regulars, including thirty officers, are 
prisoners. No Indians were captured; but a great 
many were slain. We had 13 men killed, and a few 
wounded. Colonel Johnson was wounded in five 
places! General Harrison was in the midst of the 
fight. Commodore Perry and general Cass acted as 
his volunteer aids-de-camp. Governor Shelby was 
also there. 

A considerable number of the savages have for- 
saken the bad cause of king George. Several flags 
were brought to this place since our arrival, and up- 
wards of fifteen hundred are within six miles ina 
starving condition. 

Proctor is certainly a grand coward ; for his force, 
(counting Indians and all) was unquestionably suffi- 
ciently respectable to authorise an effort, ere he wer 
up, destroyed and retired from the strong holds of 
Malden and Detroit. The day previous to our land- 
ing, 15,000 rations were issued to the Indians, of 
whom 3000 were warriors These, with his regu- 
lars, could have annoyed us much at landing, and 
also-have given him time to retreat, in case of ne- 
cessity. Enclosed is Tecumstn’s talk, at Amherst- 
burgh, previous to the retreat: it was found among 
general Proctor’s papers. General Harrison return- 
ed 2days ago The troops are daily getting back ; 
and I believe that an expedition to Mackinac is in- 
tended by a part of our force. 

SPEECH OF TECUMSEH, 

In the name of the indian chiefs and warriors, to 
major-general Proctor, as the representative of 
their great father—the king. 

Fatuxn, listen to your children! You have them 
now all before you. 

The war before this, our British father gave the 
hatchet to his red children, when our chiefs were alive. 
They are now dead. In that war, our father was 
thrown on his back by the Americans, and our father 
took them by the hand without our knowledge ; and we 
are &fraid that our fatker will do so again at this time. 

Summer before last, when I came forward with my 
red brethren, and was ready to take up the hatchet in 
favor of our British father, we were told not to be in 
a hurry, that he had not yet determined to fight the 
Americans. 

Listen !—When war was declured, our father stood 
up and gave us the tomahawk, and told us that he was 
then readu to strike the Americans ; that he wanted 
our assistance ; and that he would certainly get us our 
lands back, which the Americans had taken from us. 

Listen! You told us, at that time, to bring forward 








jour fumilies to this place; and we did so; and ys 
promised to take care of them, and that they should want 
for nothing, while the men would go and fight the 
lenemy. 
enemy's garrison ; that we knew nothing about them, 


That we need not trouble ourselves about the 


and that our futher would attend to that part of the 
business. You also told your red children, that you 
would take good care of your garrison here, which 
mude our hearts glad. 

Listen! When we were last to the Rapids, it is true 
we gave you little assistance. It ishard to fight people 
who live like ground -hogs. 

Father listen! Our fleet has gone out ; we know 
they have fought ; we have heard the great guns : but 
know nothing of what has happened to our father with 
one arm. Our ships have gone one way, and we ar 
much astonished to see our father tying up every thing 
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and preparing to run away the other, without letting his 
ted children know what his intentions are. You al- 
ways told us te remain here and take care of our lands ; 
jt made our hearts glad to hear that was your wish. 
Our great father, the king, is our head, and you repre 
‘sent him. You always told ws, that you would never draw 
your foot off British ground: but now, father, we see 
youare drawing back, and we are sorry to see our fa- 
ther doing so without seeing the enemy. We must 
compare our father’s conduct to a fat animal, that car- 
yies its tail upon its back, but when affrighted, he 
drops it between his-legs andruns off. 

Listen, Father! The Americans have not yet de- 
feated us by land ; neither are we sure that they have 


might be returned.* This patiry excuse to ascertain 
every thing going on with our army, must be obvious 
to all. It won’t do to play yankee tricks with yau- 
kees. Our general with his non guam dormis, at one 
glimpse perceived the object, znd informed captain 
Le Breton that he should return him to a different 
part of his army; bat for the present, he must re- 
main where he was. Can it be possible because the 
officers of our government are celebrated for their 
manifest generosity and hospitality to the fallen foe, 
under whatever clime or circumstarices, that advan- 
tages like this should be taken by the enemy ? It is 
too much for an honorable nation to war with a dis- 
honorable one, when the latter will derive no lessons 


dor.e so by water: we, therefore, wish to remain here, |\of liberality or justice from the examples of the 


and fight our enemy, if they should make their appear- 
ance. If they defeat us, we will then retreat with our 
father. 

At the battle of the Rapids last war, the Americans | 
certainly defeated us ; and when we retreated to our 
father’s fort at that place the gates were shut against 
us. We were afraid that it would now be the case ; 
but instead of that we now see our British father pre- 
paring to march out of his garrison. 

Father ! You have got the arms and ammunition 
which our great father sent for his red children. If 
you have anidea of going away, give them to us, and 
you may go and welcome, for us. Our lives are in the 
hunds of the Great Spirit. We are determined to de- 
fend our lands, and if it be his will we wish to leave 
our bones upon them. 

Amherstburg, Sept, 18, 1813. 

Extract of another letter from the same, dated 
Detroit, October 15, 1815. 

Nothing of much importance has transpired since 
the date of my last. Additional movements are in 
contemplation, and will be put in motion ina few 
days: one to Mackinae, the other to Long Poin:.— 


former. 
It gives me unspeakable satisfaction, to see the 


eyes of all classes of people fixed on our youthful 


heroes Perry and Croghan, with veneration and gra- 


titude; and well may the British and Indians view 


them with astonishment. If Lavuter was alive and 
here, he could point them out from a crowd of 
10,000 strangers. The very phizof these characters 
show every thing that is military, brave, intrepid 
and Aumane.” 


NAVAL 

Two English frigates are said to have gone round 
Cape Horn to search for the Essex. | 

We have some scraps of intelligence, by way of 
Jamaica and Carthagena, that corroborate the ac- 
count in our last of the Essex. One report says she 
has from 4 to 5 millions of dollars on board. 

The blockade of New- London is exceedingly rigid. 
The enemy lies as close to the mouth of the harbor 
as he can—but our squadron may get out in a gale. 

Com. Lewis returned to New-York on the 27th ult. 
without “ meeting” the enemy. : 





A sufficient force will, no doubt, be sent to each to! 
subdue both places: that done, and we shall have| 
performed our part, since we resumed the line of 
march, from Pit-in-Bay Island. 

After repeated overtures of peace by the Pottawati- 
mie and Miami {Indians (the principal hostile tribes) 
the general consented to-day, in council, to a sus 
pension of hostilities, until the will of government 
can be made known, upon the following terms, viz. 
That they should leave with us several of their prin- 
cipal chiefs as hostages, and on to-morrow move off 
to their respective hunting grounds; that they 
Should draw at fort Wayne ammunition to answer 
their hunting purposes, and occasionally provisions 
for their families ; and that perfect peace and friend- 
ship should exist among all the hostile tribes and 
our people, together with our friendly Indians, un- 
tilthe general should be instructed by government 
What course to pursue towards them. Massac, an 
intelligent venerable looking old chief, principal) 
warrior of the Pottawatamie tribe, was, on this oc-| 
fasion, speaker on behalf of the Indians. He ac- 
knowledges that the hostile tribes had aeted very 
unwisely and foolishly in going to war with us, and 
that they were all very sorry for it. It now appears, 
that the operations of the tomahawk and sealping 
knife have for the present ceased; and I trust that 
government will, in its wisdom, pursue that course 
towards the savages, which will ensure peace and 
tranquility to this unfortunate frontier country, 
where nothing but a continued scene of cruel war. 
fare has been exhibited ever since its first settlement 
two centuries ago. | 

While in council, the arrival ef a captain Le Bre- 
ton, with a flag, was announced. He was the bearer 
of a letter from gen. Proctor to general Harrison, 


u 


Three enemy boats entered the sound, a few days 
since, for the purpose of cutting out some vessels 
lying at New Inlet, Worth-Carolina. A party of mili- 
tia cume upon them, captured one barge with 17 


men and drove the others off. Among the prisoners 


are some negroes supposed to be runawayg, 

The U.S. brigs Niagara, Caledonia and Hunter, 
with the schrs. Ariel, and Lady Prevost, and sloops 
Trippe and Little Belt, arvived at Bitffulo on the 24th 
mst. with Perry, Harrison and M‘4Arthur, and ade- 
tachment of the N. W. army about 2000 strong. 





~- « 


American Prizes.~ : 


WEEKLY LIST—CONTINUED FROM PAGE 153. 





“The winds and seas are Britain’s wide demain, 
“And not a sail, but by Permission spreads !” 
British Naval Regrster. 


636, 637, 638, 639, 640, 641, 642, 643, 644, 645, 646, 647, 648, 64% 
650, 651, 652, 653, 634, 655, 656, 657—twenty-two ships, to wit: 
the Economy, Pax, and Diligence, of London; Lib-try, Betsy, and 
Hope, of Hull; Jolly Bachelor, and Experiment, o- Aberdeen ; 
Ruby, Britannia, Prosperous, Burton, Latona,and Friends Adven- 
ture, of Shields ; Nottingham, of New Castle} Westmorcland of 
Blyth; Brothers,of Lancaster ; Perseverance, of Yarmouth ; Har 
fuid, of Sufideriand ; Thetis, of Lynn ; and Brunswiek, of Dublin, 
all from Archangel, laden with gram and naval stores, captured by 
the privateers Rattlesnake, of Philadelphia, and Scourge, of New 
York, and sent into Norway—an excellent market, particularly 
for the grain. Thisis probably the fleet ora part of it, that com . 
Rodgers was locking for. 

658, 659, 660, 661, 662. 663, 664, 665, 666, 667, 668, 669, 670—thir 
teen merchant vessels, captured on the coast of Spain, by the Les, 
ot Baltimore, and burnt. 

{How forcibly should these exploits, with those of the Argw, 
&e. impress upon Congress the importance of fitting ont many 
fast sailing vessels for the only view of harrassing the commercc ef 
the enemy? And in France or Norway, deposits might be made 
of the prisoners for exchange. We unuk the balance would be 
greatly in our favor.) 

671. One of Ais majesty’s gun-hoats, earrsing 1 long 32 pounder 
and 50 men, driven near the shore by the late storm on Outario , 





requesting that some papers taken im the late action 





and captured by capt. Morgan’s rifle corps. 
6f2. Ship Brutus,of Dublin, captured by the Scourge and Rar- 
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tlesnake, as above, and given up to dispose ofher prisoners. ‘I'he 
value of the prizes made by those privateers, is immense. — 

OF The property destroyed by the Argus, in the Irish sea is valu- 
ed at 2,500,000 dollars. 

673. Sehuoner Fame, of Barbadoes, laden with Madeira wipe ; 
captured by the Saratoga, and wrecked on Long Island ; crew and 
eargo all saved. . ‘ 

674, Ship St. Laxwyzence, from England, with a British license 
full of most valuabie British goods, worth from 3 to 400,000 dolis., 
eqptured by an Hastera privateer, and sent into Portsmouth, N. H. 
where she was condemned. The vessel and property is affected to 
have been American, 

675, 676. Two vessels captured by the Yankee, and given up to 
discharge her prisoners. ‘he Yankee has again returned to Rhede 
Island after a successful cruise, in which she captured nine vessels. 
The letter of marque schr Water Witch, of New York, fell in 
with a fleet of British vessels, and took several of them. Particv- 
tars hereafter. 








THE CHRONICLE. 
EBFUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 

There has been terrible fighting in Germany ; but 
the knavery or ignorance of the printers through 
whose hands the details have past, (and we have 
none but what have reached us by the way of Eng- 
kand_) have thrown them into such wonderful con- 
fusion, that it is no easy matter to form an opinion 
of the real state of things, much less to ascertain 
the facts that belong to them. So far as the events 
are narrated in the F'rench bulletins, we have, at 
keast, a well connecied séory ; all else is “uproar 
wild.” 

The French accounts detail a great battle fought 
near Dresden on the 26th and 27th of August. ‘The 
French were commanded by Bonparte, in person, 
assisted by Murat, Ney, Marmont, Victor, Mortier, 
St. Cyr, &c. The allies were under the emperors of 
Russia and Austria, and the king of Prussia; the lat- 
ter is said to have had the direction of the whole. The 
forces of the contending parties must have amounted 
to 350,000 men. The action began at 4 or 5 o’clock 
in the evening ; the allies appear to have been driven 
trom their ground before night—and the next day, 
though the rain fell in torrents, the French pursued 
their advantages with great success—and state the 
result to be 25 or 39,000 prisoners, 40 standards, and 
69 pieces of cannon taken,—the whole loss of the 
atlies being estimated at 69,000 men; the French 
foss only 4,000, which is improbable. Afurat, with 
the cavalry, appears to have conducted himself with 
bis usual skill, courage and good fortune. On the 
38th, 29th and 30th, the French pursued their suc- 
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cesses and took 1000 ammunition waggons and many | 


prisoners. They found the neighboring villages full | 
; | verse armies, would occupy three or four numbers of 


| the Reeister—we have carefully read the whole and 


ef the wounded of the allied armv—‘“they counted 
40,000.” The French accounts are as late as the 


Gesses; but admit they lost 3 or 4,000 prisoners in 
Silesia, being a part of the duke of Tarente’s com- 
mand, pursuing the allies, who were separated from 
the other forces by the rising of the waters, which 
swept away the bridges, &c. Moreau, who had been 
appointed “major-genaral and chief of the staff” of 
the Russian forces (the same post that Berthier 
holds under Bonaparte) while discoursing with 
Alexander, was mortally wounded by one of the first 
cannon the French fired on the 26th. It carried off 


| 


8th of September, and notice various minor =e 


fought about the 10th of that month. But Paris ps. 
pers of the 20th are silent on the subject, from which 


the English editors infer the French have been beat.. 


en. Itappears that Bernadotte made a successful at- 
tack upon the left wing of the French army, under 
Vandamme at Dannewitz, where he took about 10,000 
prisoners ; that Blvcher obtained considerable ad- 
vantages to the right; other successes are claimed 
for the allies, too tedious for as to detail, even if the 
truth could be gleaned from the mass of matter pre. 
sented, which is impossible. See Cobbett’s remarks 
page 168. 

Contrary to. our belief, the crown prince of Swe. 
den has really joined the allies, and the emperor of 
-Justria has staked his crown on the issue. Tf Bona. 
parte conquers, they will be ruined ; for he certainly 
will not permit them to retain a power that may 
again be used against him. The arch-duke Charles 
(prince von Schwartzenburg_) commands the Mus. 
trians, said to be 160,000 men. The Danes are said 
to have suffered much in the aetion with Lernadotte, 
whose force is rated at 110,000. In Spain the Bri- 
tish are reported successful. St. Sebastians, witha 
garrison short of 2000 men, has surrendered. Soult 
is drawing troops from France, and a great battle 
may be looked for in the neighborhood of the Py- 
renees. Suchet is at Barcelona, with 40,000 men.— 
The British have appoimted the earl of Aberdeen 
minister at the court of Vienna.- Old king George 
still lives, “tranquil and comfortable (as the bulle- 
tin says) although his disorder remains undiminish- 
ed.” The whole contending forces of France and 
theallies, are given at the mighty aggregate 1,140,000 
men, in Germany and Italy. 

The military affairs of the coalition appear better 
managed than on any former occasion, and the forces 
on each side are powerful, beyond precedent ; and 
more bloody battles have been fought, perhaps, 
than Europe ever witnessed before, in the same 
time. From the most careful examination, We con: 
clude, that the advantage was, on the whole, much 
in favor of the French, but that nothing decisive had 
been accomplished, in any case, by either party. If 
it so turns out, that Bonaparte shall defeat the alli- 
ance, it would almost incline us to believe that he is 
the immediate instrument of Providence to accom- 
plish his all-wise purposes, against which the power 
of man exerts itself in vain. The details and ac- 
counts of the late battles and movements of the ad- 


collect the opinion above stated. As several vessels 
are expected from France, we look for later and 
more regular accounts; nor do we look to them 
with indifference, for on the issue relatively depends 
the more speedy restoration of peace to the United 
States. 


Pennsylvania Election—A letter to the editor of 
the Rreister from a gentieman at Harrisburg, gives 
the following result of the late elections in Pennsyl- 
van: 

The house of representativas consists of 95 mem- 


both legs, passing through his horse, and he died on bers of whom eighty-four are “republicans” and eleven 


the 2nd September. 
In consequence of these events the empress regent 
ef France ordered a grand Te Deum. 





The war also goes on in /taly. The French force, 


‘< federalists.” ' 

The Senate consists of 31 members, one-third 
elected annually—of those elected the present year, 
all are * republican” but one, and he had a majority 


under the viceroy, is reported to have gained somejof only 11 votes. 


advantages—which other statements deny. 


The English accounts admit a defeat before Dres- 
den, but deprive the battle of the great importance 
the French ascribe to it—and say that the allies on 
the 5th of September “issued from the passes of 
Bohemia,” and took the roads leading to Dresden; 
where, it was calculated another battle might be 





New-Jersey—Wm S. Pennington (rep.) has been 
elected governor of New-Jersey. The votes were, 
for Pennington 30—for Ogden (fed.) 20. The brother 
of the governor elect did not vote, and two members 
were absent. 

We have reports that Krxeston has fallen, and 
the whole British rest taken. WVot believed. 
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